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[Released to the press by the White House May 26] 

At this moment of sadness throughout most 
of the world, I want to talk with you about a 
number of subjects that directly affect the 
future of the United States. We are shocked 
by the almost incredible stories that come to 
us of what is happening at this moment to the 
civilian populations of Norway and Holland 
and Belgium and Luxemburg and France. 

I think it is right on this Sabbath evening 
that I should say a word in behalf of women 
and children and old men who need help— 
immediate help in their present distress—help 
from us across the seas, from us who are still 
free to give it. 

Tonight over the once peaceful roads of 
Belgium and France millions are now moving, 
running from their homes to escape bombs 
and shells and fire, without shelter, and almost 
wholly without food. They stumble on, know- 
ing not where the end of the road will be. I 
remind you of these people, because each one 
of you that is listening to me tonight has a 
way of helping them. The American Red 
Cross, which represents each of us, is rushing 
food, clothing, and medical supplies to these 
destitute millions. Please—I beg you—give 
according to your means to your nearest Red 
Cross chapter, give as generously as you can. 
I ask this in the name of our common 
humanity. 

Let us sit down again, together, you and I, to 
consider our own pressing problems that con- 
front us, 





*Broadcast from the White House, Washington, May 
26, 1940, 
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There are many among us who in the past 
closed their eyes to events abroad—because they 
believed in utter good faith what some of their 
fellow Americans told them—that what was tak- 
ing place in Europe was none of our business; 
that no matter what happened over there, the 
United States could always pursue its peaceful 
and unique course in the world. 

There are many among us who closed their 
eyes, from lack of interest or lack of knowledge, 
honestly and sincerely thinking that the many 
miles of salt water made the American Hemi- 
sphere so remote that the people of North, Cen- 
tral, and South America could go on living in 
the midst of their vast resources without refer- 
ence to, or danger from, other continents of the 
world. 

There are some among us who were persuaded 
by minority groups that we could maintain our 
physical safety by retiring within our conti- 
nental boundaries—the Atlantic on the east, the 
Pacific on the west, Canada on the north, and 
Mexico on the south. I illustrated the futility— 
the impossibility—of that idea in my message 
to the Congress last week. Obviously, a defense 
policy based on that is merely to invite future 
attack, 

And, finally, there are a few among us who 
have deliberately and consciously closed their 
eyes because they were determined to be op- 
posed to their Government’s foreign policy, to 
be partisan, and to believe that anything that 
the Government did was wholly wrong. 

To those who have closed their eyes for any 
of these many reasons, to those who would not 


admit the possibility of the approaching 
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storm—to all of them the past 2 weeks have 
meant the shattering of many illusions. 

They have lost the illusion that we are re- 
mote and isolated and, therefore, secure against 
the dangers from which no other land is free. 

In some quarters, with this rude awakening 
has come fear bordering on panic. It is said 
that we are defenseless. It is whispered by 
some that, only by abandoning our freedom, our 
ideals, our way of life, can we build our defenses 
adequately, can we match the strength of the 
aggressors, 

I did not share those illusions. I do not share 
these fears. 

We are now more realistic. But let us not 
be calamity howlers and discount our strength. 
Let us have done with both fears and illusions. 
On this Sabbath evening, in our homes in the 
midst of our American families, let us calmly 
consider what we have done and what we 
must do. 

In the past 2 or 3 weeks all kinds of stories 
have been handed out to the American public 
about our lack of preparedness. It has even 
been charged that the money we have spent on 
our military and naval forces during the last 
few years has gone down the rat hole. I think 
that it is a matter of fairness to the Nation 
that you hear the facts. 

We have spent large sums of money on the 
national defense. This money has been used 
to make our Army and Navy today the largest, 
the best-equipped, and the best-trained peace- 
time military establishment in the history of 
this country. 

Let me tell you just a few of the many things 
accomplished during the past few years. 

I do not propose to go into every detail. It 
is a known fact, however, that in 1933, when 
this administration came into office, the United 
States Navy had fallen in standing among the 
navies of the world, in power of ships and in 
efficiency, to a relatively low ebb. The relative 
fighting power of the Navy had been greatly 
diminished by failure to replace ships and 
equipment, which had become out-of-date. 

Between 1933 and 1940—7 fiscal years—your 
Government will have spent $1,487,000,000 more 
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than it spent on the Navy during the 7 years 
before 1933. 

What did we get for this money ? 

The fighting personnel of the Navy rose from 
79,000 to 145,000. 

During this period 215 ships for the fighting 
fleet have been laid down or commissioned, prac- 
tically seven times the number in the preceding 
similar period. 

Of these we have commissioned 12 cruisers; 
63 destroyers; 26 submarines; 3 aircraft car- 
riers; 2 gunboats; 7 auxiliaries; and many 
smaller craft. Among the many ships now be- 
ing built and paid for are 8 new battleships. 

Ship construction costs millions of dollars— 
more in the United States than anywhere else in 
the world; but it is a fact that we cannot have 
adequate naval defense for all American waters 
without ships—ships that sail the surface of the 
ocean, ships that move under the surface, and 
ships that move through the air. And, speak- 
ing of airplanes that work with the Navy, in 
1933 we had 1,127 useful aircraft, and today we 
have 2,892 on hand and on order. Nearly all 
of the 1933 planes have been replaced by new 
planes because they became obsolete or worn out. 

The Navy is far stronger today than at any 
peace-time period in the whole long history of 
the Nation. In hitting power and in efficiency, 
I would even make the assertion that it is 
stronger today than it was during the World 
War. 

The Army of the United States in 1933 con- 
sisted of 122,000 enlisted men. In 1940 that 
has been practically doubled. The Army of 1933 
had been given few new implements of war 
since 1919 and had been compelled to draw on 
old reserve stocks left over from the World 
War. 

The net result of all this was that our Army 
by 1938 had very greatly declined in its ratio 
of strength with the armies of Europe and the 
Far East. 

That was the situation I found. 

Since then great changes have taken place. 

Between 1933 and 1940—7 fiscal years—your 
Government will have spent $1,292,000,000 more 
than it spent on the Army the previous 7 years. 
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What did we get for this money? 

The personnel of the Army has been almost 
doubled. And by the end of this year every 
existing unit of the present regular Army will 
be equipped with its complete requirements of 
modern weapons. Existing units of the Na- 
tional Guard will also be largely equipped with 
similar items. 

Here are some striking examples taken from 
a large number: 

Since 1938 we have actually purchased 5,640 
airplanes, including the most modern type of 
long-range bombers and fast pursuit planes, 
though, of course, many of these which were 
delivered 4, 5, 6, or 7 years ago have worn out 
through use and been scrapped. 

These planes cost money—a lot of it. For 
example, one modern four-engine long-range 
bombing plane costs $350,000; one modern inter- 
ceptor pursuit plane costs $133,000; one medium 
bomber costs $160,000. 

In 1933 we had only 355 antiaircraft guns. 
We now have more than 1,700 modern anti- 
aircraft guns of all types on hand or on order. 
And you ought to know that a three-inch anti- 
aircraft gun costs $40,000 without any of the 
fire-control equipment that goes with it. 

In 1933 there were only 24 modern infantry 
mortars in the entire Army. We now have on 
hand and on order more than 1,600.. 

In 1933 we had only 48 modern tanks and 
armored cars; today we have on hand and on 
order 1,700. Each one of our heavier tanks 
costs $46,000. 

There are many other items in which our 
progress since 1933 has been rapid. And the 
great proportion of this advance has been dur- 
ing the last 2 years. 

In 1933 we had 1,263 Army pilots. Today 
the Army alone has more than 3,200 of the best 
fighting flyers in the world, who last year flew 
more than 1 million hours in combat training. 
This does not include the hundreds of splendid 
pilots in the National Guard and organized 
reserves. 

Within the past year the productive capacity 
of the aviation industry to produce military 
planes has been tremendously increased, This 
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capacity today, however, is still inadequate. 
But the Government, working with industry, is 
determined to increase this capacity to meet our 
needs. We intend to harness the efficient ma- 
chinery of these manufacturers to the Govern- 
ment’s program of being able to get 50,000 
planes a year. 

One additional word about aircraft. Recent 
wars, including the current war in Europe, have 
demonstrated beyond doubt that fighting effi- 
ciency depends on unity of control. 

In sea operations the airplane is just as much 
an integral part of unity of operations as are 
the submarine, the destroyer, and the battleship ; 
and in land warfare the airplane is just as much 
a part of military operations as are the tank 
corps, the engineers, the artillery, or the infantry 
itself. Therefore, the air forces should be part 
of the Army and Navy. 

At my request the Congress is voting the 
largest appropriation ever asked by the Army or 
the Navy in peacetime; and the equipment and 
training provided by them will be in addition 
to the figures I have given you. 

The world situation may so change that it 
will be necessary to reappraise our program at 
any time. In such case I am confident that the 
Congress and the Chief Executive will work in 
harmony as a team—as they are doing today. 

I will not hesitate at any moment to ask for 
additional funds when they are required. 

In this era of swift, mechanized warfare, we 
all have to remember that what is modern today 
and up-to-date, what is efficient and practical, 
becomes obsolete and outworn tomorrow. 

Even while the production line turns out air- 
planes, new ones are being designed on the 
drafting table. 

Even as a cruiser slides down the ways, plans 
for improvement, plans for increased efficiency 
in the next model, are taking shape in the blue 
prints of designers. 

Every day’s fighting in Europe, on land, on 
sea, and in the air, discloses constant changes in 
methods of warfare. We are constantly im- 
proving and redesigning, testing new weapons, 
and seeking to produce in accordance with the 
latest that the brains of science conceive. 
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We are calling upon the resources, the ef- 
ficiency, and the ingenuity of American manu- 
facturers of war matériel of all kinds—air- 
planes, tanks, guns, ships, and all the hundreds 
of products that go into this matériel. The 
Government of the United States itself manu- 
factures few of the implements of war. Private 
industry will continue to be the source of most 
of this matériel; and private industry will have 
to be speeded up to produce it at the rate and 
efficiency called for by the needs of the times. 


I know that private business cannot be ex- 
pected to make all the capital investment re- 
quired for expansions of plants and factories 
and personnel which this program calls for at 
once. It would be unfair to expect industrial 
corporations to do this, when there is a chance 
that a change in international affairs may stop 
future orders. 

Therefore, the Government of the United 
States stands ready to advance the necessary 
money to help provide for the enlargement of 
factories, the establishment of new plants, the 
employment of thousands of necessary workers, 
the development of new sources of supply for 
the hundreds of raw materials required, the 
development of quick mass transportation of 
supplies. The details of this are now being 
worked out in Washington, day and night. 


We are calling on men now engaged in pri- 
vate industry to help us in carrying out this 
program, and you will hear more of this in the 
next few days. 

This does not mean that the men we call upon 
will be engaged in the actual production of this 
matériel. That will still have to be carried 
on in the plants and factories throughout the 
land. Private industry will have the respon- 
sibility of providing the best, speediest, and 
most efficient mass production of which it is 
capable. The functions of the businessmen 
whose assistance we are calling upon will be 
to coordinate this program—to see to it that all 
of the plants continue to operate at maximum 
speed and efficiency. 


Patriotic Americans of proven merit and of 
unquestioned ability in their special fields are 
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coming to Washington to help the Government 
with their training, experience, and capability, 

It is our purpose not only to speed up pro. 
duction but to increase the total facilities of 
the Nation in such a way that they can be fur- 
ther enlarged to meet emergencies of the future, 

But as this program proceeds there are seyv- 
eral things we must continue to watch and 
safeguard, things which are just as important 
to the sound defense of a nation as physical 
armament itself. While our Navy and our air- 
planes and our guns may be our first lines of 
defense, it is still clear that way down at the 
bottom, underlying them all, giving them their 
strength, sustenance, and power, are the spirit 
and morale of a free people. 

For that reason, we must make sure, in all 
that we do, that there be no break-down or can- 
celation of any of the great social gains which 
we have made in these past years. We have 
carried on an offensive on a broad front against 
social and economic inequalities and abuses 
which had made our society weak. That offen- 
sive should not now be broken down by the 
pincers movement of those who would use the 
present needs of physical military defense to 
destroy it. 

There is nothing in our present emergency 
to justify making the workers of our Nation 
toil for longer hours than now limited by stat- 
ute. As more orders come in and as more 
work has to be done, tens of thousands of peo- 
ple, who are now unemployed, will receive 
employment. 

There is nothing in our present emergency 
to justify a lowering of the standards of em- 
ployment. Minimum wages should not be re- 
duced. It is my hope, indeed, that the new 
speed-up of production will cause many busi- 
nesses which now pay below the minimum 
standards to bring their wages up. 

There is nothing in our present emergency 
to justify a breaking down of old-age pen- 
sions or unemployment insurance. I would 
rather see the systems extended to other groups 
who do not now enjoy them. 

There is nothing in our present emergency 
to justify a retreat from any of our social ob- 
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jectives—conservation of resources, assistance 
to agriculture, housing, and help to the under 
privileged. 

Conversely, however, I am sure that respon- 
sible leaders will not permit some specialized 
group, which represents a minority of the 
total employees of a plant or industry, to break 
up the continuity of employment of the ma- 
jority of the employees. The policy and the 
laws providing for collective bargaining are 
still in force. And labor will be adequately 
represented in Washington in this defense 
program. 

Also our present emergency and a common 
sense of decency make it imperative that no 
new group of war millionaires come into be- 
ing in this Nation as a result of the struggles 
abroad. The American people will not relish 
the idea of any American citizen growing rich 
and fat in an emergency of blood and slaughter 
and human suffering. 

And, finally, this emergency demands that 
the consumers of America be protected so that. 
our general cost of living can be maintained 
at a reasonable level. We ought to avoid the 
spiral processes of the’ World War. The 
soundest policy is for every employer in the 
country to help give useful employment to the 
millions who are unemployed. By giving to 
those millions an increased purchasing power, 
the prosperity of the whole country will rise 
to a much higher level. 

Today’s threat to our national security is 
not a matter of military weapons alone. We 
know of new methods of attack. 

The Trojan Horse. The Fifth Column that 
betrays a nation unprepared for treachery. 

Spies, sabotewrs, and traitors are the actors 
in this new strategy. With all of these we 
must deal vigorously. 

But there is an added technique for weak- 
ening a nation at its very roots, for disrupting 
the entire pattern of life of a people. It is 
important that we understand it. 

The method is simple. First, discord. A 
group—not too large—a group that may be sec- 
tional or racial or political—is encouraged to ex- 
ploit their prejudices through false slogans and 
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emotional appeals. The aim of those who de- 
liberately egg on these groups is to create con- 
fusion of counsel, public indecision, political 
paralysis, and, eventually, a state of panic. 

Sound national policies come to be viewed 
with a new and unreasoning skepticism, not 
through the wholesome political debates of 
honest and free men, but through the clever 
schemes of foreign agents. 

As a result of these new techniques armament 
programs may be dangerously delayed. Single- 
ness of national purpose may be undermined. 
Men can lose confidence in each other and there- 
fore in the efficacy of their own united action. 
Faith and courage yield to doubt and fear. The 
unity of the state is so sapped that its strength 
is destroyed. 

All this is no idle dream. It has happened 
time after time, in nation after nation, during 
the last 2 years. Fortunately, American men 
and women are not easy dupes. Campaigns of 
group hatred or class struggle have never made 
much headway among us and are not making 
headway now. But new forces are being un- 
leashed, deliberately planned propagandas to 
divide and weaken us in the face of danger 
as other nations have been weakened before. 

These dividing forces are undiluted poison. 
They must not be allowed to spread in the New 
World as they have in the Old. Our moral and 
mental defenses must be raised as never before 
against those who would cast a smokescreen, 
across our vision. 

The development of our defense program 
makes it essential that each and every one of us 
feel that we have some contribution to make 
toward the security of our country. 

At this time, when the world—and the world 
includes our own American Hemisphere—is 
threatened by forces of destruction, it is my 
resolve and yours to build up our armed 
defenses. 

We shall build them to whatever heights the 
future may require. 

We shall rebuild them swiftly, as the methods 
of warfare swiftly change. 

For more than three centuries we have been 
building on this continent a free society, a so- 
ciety in which the promise of the human spirit 
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may find fulfillment. Commingled here are the 
blood and genius of all the peoples of the world 
who have sought this promise. 

We have built well. We are continuing our 
efforts to bring the blessings of a free society, of 
a free and productive economic system, to every 
family in the land. This is the promise of 
America. 

It is this that we must continue to build—this 
that we must continue to defend. 

It is the task of our generation. But we build 
and defend not for our generation alone. We 
defend the foundations laid by our fathers. We 
build a life for generations yet unborn. We de- 
fend and we build a way of life, not for America 
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alone, but for all mankind. Ours is a high 
duty, a noble task. 

Day and night I pray for the restoration of 
peace in this mad world of ours. It is not neces. 
sary that I, the President, ask the American 
people to pray in behalf of such a cause—I know 
you are praying with me. 

I am certain that out of the hearts of every 
man, woman, and child in this land, in every 
waking minute, a supplication goes up to Al- 
mighty God; that all of us beg that suffering 
and starving, that death and destruction may 
end—and that peace may return to the world, 
In common affection for all mankind, your 
prayers join with mine—that God will heal the 
wounds and the hearts of humanity. 


$+4++4+44 


REMARKS BY THE UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE AT THE DEDICA- 
TION OF THE COLUMBUS ARMS MURAL IN THE LIBRARY OF CON- 


GRESS * 


[Released to the press May 28] 

I count it a great privilege to be afforded the 
opportunity this afternoon, in this beautiful 
Hispanic Room of the Library of Congress, to 
take part in the dedication of the mural com- 
prising the arms of Christopher Columbus. 

Soon 450 years will have passed since the 
Great Discoverer first sighted the lands of the 
New World in which we live. And while the 
Admiral always maintained, as the words 
blazoned on his arms demonstrate, “Por Castilla, 
por Leén, nuevo mundo hallé Col6én”—for Cas- 
tile and for Leén, Columbus discovered a new 
world—we Americans know that our New 
World of the Americas was in truth discovered 
for a higher purpose and was designed to 
achieve a far greater destiny than merely to 
serve as an appanage of the Old World. 


* Delivered by Mr, Welles at the dedication of the 
Columbus Arms mural in the Hispanic Room of the 
Library of Congress, Washington, and broadcast over 
= oo"? of the Columbia Broadcasting Co., May 


Throughout these past four and a half cen- 
turies the term “the New World” has come, I 
believe, to mean, above all else perhaps, in the 
minds of the peoples of other continents, a land 
of promise where they could obtain freedom— 
freedom from oppression at the hands of the 
tyrant, freedom to think, freedom to speak, and 
freedom to worship God as they themselves be- 
lieved right. Even before those colonies which 
later became the 21 American republics had all 
of them achieved their political freedom, in 
the greater part of the New World men and 
women had achieved individual freedom. To- 
day, throughout the three Americas comprising 
Columbus’ New World, there still exist the same 
ideal and the same goal as those which the 
founders of our republics sought and which 
they so successfully achieved. 

In these darkened hours, throughout a great 
part of the rest of the world, those liberties 
which we cherish, and by which we live, have 
been assailed and have been, at least momen- 
tarily, successfully destroyed. Almost hourly 
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one can see spreading the tide of carnage and 
of devastation which engulfs millions upon mil- 
lions of people who desired nothing more than 
to live their lives peacefully, in amity with all 
and as a menace to none, under the form of gov- 
ernment which they themselves had devised. 

In a physical sense and in a material sense, 
I realize that we are at last fully aware of 
these dangers in the Americas. There has 
never previously existed so comprehensive an 
understanding, so close a relationship, as that 
which fortunately—fortunately for each one 
of them—binds the American republics to- 
gether today. Any act of aggression by a 
non-American power, whether it be committed 
south or north of the Equator, is a challenge 
to the security of all and will be so regarded 
by them.. 

But, as you and I know, the ability to resist 
aggression and to preserve our institutions of 
freedom requires something more than mere 
material preparedness. It requires just as 
much a moral preparedness. 

Too many of us in these recent generations 
have grown fat—fat physically and fat men- 
tally. We have led ourselves to believe that 
we were all of us secure because we wanted to 
believe that we were secure. We had reached 
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the point where many of us even thought only 
what it was most pleasant—what it was the 
easiest—to think. And how many of us here 
in these United States have been preoccupied 
primarily with what we alleged the country 
and the Government owed us, rather than with 
our obligations and our duty to the country 
and the Government! 

As we look back to the earlier days and 
draw inspiration from the lives of the men and 
women who created our Republic and who 
made our Nation great we can see clearly that 
our liberties, our institutions, our very inde- 
pendence, were achieved not by blind sloth and 
self-indulgence but by sacrifice and by suffer- 
ing, by austerity and by devotion, and not 
infrequently by blood and sweat. 

The price of our continued security is a re- 
dedication of themselves in this sense by our 
citizens, the eternal vigilance and unselfish de- 
votion to the public interest of those in au- 
thority, together with a continuance of effective 
and intimate cooperation on the part of all the 
governments of the Western Hemisphere. 

Only in that way, and only in that spirit, 
can the New World which Columbus found 
continue to maintain unassailed and unassail- 
able the institutions of democracy which free 
men and women have here created. 


+++++++ 


ADDRESS BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY BERLE ‘ 


[Released to the press May 31] 
Fetxtow WorKERs: 

During all its history, this country has built 
its life on the premise that its people shall live 
their lives in peace. Every element of our peo- 
ple came here, labored here, and many have 
died here, to preserve and protect this right of 
peaceful development. Now we live in the 
presence of a great disaster, which raises the 
question whether this ideal of peace can be 
maintained. 

‘Delivered at the annual convention of the Interna- 


tional Ladies Garment Workers Union, Carnegie Hall, 
New York City, May 31, 1940. 


235752—40-——-2 


This Government has patiently sought to talk 
the language of reason, of justice, and of co- 
operation. It has repeatedly offered to con- 
tribute to any settlement which might avoid 
the horrors which fill the air today. It has 
been made plain that if we are to preserve 
the precious gift which America has granted 
to all of us here, we must be prepared to defend 
that gift, for ourselves and our families, our 
friends and our children. 

It is clear that this country must have at 
its command all of the strength necessary to 
assure its safety. 
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Because we have lived peacefully, we have 
not built up a huge reserve of war machines. 
It is necessary now to do so. This means pro- 
duction, production, and still more production. 
It means planning and still more planning. 
It means action, skill, and the forthright hon- 
esty that goes into a first-rate job done quickly, 
done well, and done dependably. To do this 
we shall need the highest degree of national 
unity, national discipline, national will; and 
the result of it will be national defense. 

Even in the tragedy of these times, I welcome 
the test to which this country is being put. Too 
many people have said that a free people can- 
not succeed in swift and unified action. It is 
time to give the lie to that sort of talk. Too 
many people have said that Americans were 
interested only in themselves. It is time to 
prove that every American is more interested 
in his country even than in himself, and that he 
knows that his own life and safety is bound up 
with the life and safety of the country whose 
we are and which we serve. It has been said 
that democratic groups will never abandon their 
individual quarrels. It is time to show to all 
concerned that every group is entirely able to 
sink its differences and to make a whole-hearted 
contribution to a single cause. 

We are entitled to ask of management that it 
abandon the search for individual advantage 
and judge its success only by the contribution 
which it now makes to the national welfare. 
We are entitled to ask of labor that it do the 
same. 


We need sacrifice none of our social gains, 
but we have a right to ask that no search for 
social gain be permitted to interrupt the steady 
flow of production for the national defense. 

No social gain made by seizing a temporary 
strategic advantage in time of stress is perma- 
nent. Whenever there is a problem—and there 
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will be many—the country has a right, and you 
have a right, to insist that the problem shall 
be solved without interrupting for an instant 
the steady flow of goods or the steady carrying 
out of necessary plans. A victory won by a 
strike will be worthless if a foreign system is 
imposed which takes from labor the advantage 
won. A profit earned by restricting production 
will vanish if an un-American form of life pre- 
vails on this hemisphere. There must be team 
play continuously and always. We must lay 
aside our ambitions, our prejudices, our dislikes, 
and judge ourselves by the single and implacable 
test: Have we, between us, made the country a 
unit, achieved the necessary discipline, and laid 
on the line the last implacable argument, which 
means that no threat from overseas can domi- 
nate our national development? 

I myself have an endless faith in the morale 
of the United States. Because we discuss freely, 
differ freely, sometimes quarrel freely, it has 
been assumed that we could never abandon our 
discussions, our differences, and our quarrels, 
and get together. To people who believe this I 
can only say, they do not yet know America. 
Out of many, we are one. We have welcomed 
all gifts; but equally, we could unify all talents. 

We have, and propose to preserve, the free life 
of free men. We propose to safeguard them as 
free men can and must—by joining ranks. The 
time has come to stand by. 

In doing this we shall need and we shall have 
the support of every group in the country. 
This includes aliens as well as citizens. The 
Solicitor General has that particular matter in 
hand, and he asks me to say that there will be 
no alien baiting, for the good and simple reason 
that the great bulk of aliens in America came 
here for the purpose of joining, and not oppos- 
ing, our national life. They are here because 
they wish to be Americans; and all who join in 
the national effort will find warm welcome. 
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OFFICIAL SOURCES FOR THE STUDY OF AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 
Address by E. Wilder Spaulding ° 


[Released to the press May 27] 

There is an all too popular notion that di- 
plomacy is something secretive and clandestine 
which the layman cannot hope to understand 
because the foreign offices of the world are so 
careful to conceal the records of their activity. 
It may be that some foreign offices are in fact 
secretive. The Department of State of the 
United States, however, does not fall in that 
category. The Secretary of State himself has 
expressed his conviction that the American 
public should be informed of what is taking 
place in the field of international relationships. 
He stated as recently as May 13 that: 

“Never in our national history has there been 
a more desperate need for a clear understanding 
by every responsible citizen of our country of 
what is taking place in the world and of how 
it affects us. Such understanding is essential 
to a wise charting and application of our na- 
tional policies. Under our system of govern- 
ment, it is the most effective safeguard for the 
maintenance and promotion of the national 
interest.” ° 


The Department of State is taking the public 
into its confidence to an extent equaled by few 
other foreign offices, and I am grateful for this 
opportunity to tell you, of the library profes- 
sion, how that is being done through the medium 
of the printed page. 

You are doubtless aware of the fact that in 
recent months when there have been discussions 
with belligerent governments over neutral 
rights or, to take another example, exchanges of 
notes with Mexico regarding the expropriation 
of oil properties, the Department of State has 
issued no white books or blue papers as certain 


* Delivered at the sixty-second annual convention of 
the American Library Association, Cincinnati, May 
27, 1940. Mr. Spaulding is Chief of the Division of 
Research and Publication, Department of State. 

= the Bulletin of May 18, 1940 (Vol. II, No. 47), 
p. 535. 


other governments have done. That is not be- 
cause this Government has not released some 
very important diplomatic correspondence on 
such subjects but rather because the correspond- 
ence, a few days after it was released by the 
Department, was printed in the several issues of 
The Department of State Bulletin, The Bulle- 
tin is the most important of the publications by 
which the Department keeps the public in- 
formed of current developments in American 
foreign relations. 

Many of you will recall that as recently as a 
year ago the Department was publishing each 
month a little Treaty Information bulletin, 
which contained data about treaties and other 
international agreements to which the United 
States was or might become a party and about 
some other treaties of general international in- 
terest, and that the Department was also pub- 
lishing a weekly pamphlet called Press Re- 
leases, which included the material which the 
Department was releasing from day to day in 
mimeographed form to the representatives of 
the press. These two pamphlets combined were 
designed to give the public a fairly full picture 
of current developments in American foreign 
policy. But it was becoming increasingly ob- 
vious that, in spite of the rapidly growing 
popular interest in foreign affairs, the Treaty 
Information bulletin and the printed Press Re- 
leases were not reaching any considerable por- 
tion of the public. Perhaps that was because 
their very titles seemed to indicate that they 
were too technical or restricted in scope to be 
of general interest. Whatever the reason, it 
seemed to the Department to be most unfor- 
tunate that it had no one periodical which was 
reaching any considerable proportion of the 
many teachers, professors, students, interna- 
tional lawyers, publicists, and librarians work- 
ing in the field of international relations. 

Consequently, it was decided a year ago to 
inaugurate the publication of a bulletin of the 
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Department of State which would be published 
weekly and distributed to depository libraries 
end subscribers through the Superintendent of 
Documents. The Press Releases pamphlet and 
the Treaty Information bulletin were discon- 
tinued. The new Bulletin now contains not 
only treaty information, which is kept together 
in one section as compiled by the Department’s 
Treaty Division, and the texts of the Depart- 
ment’s releases to the press, but it also contains 
the texts of White House releases on important 
phases of foreign policy, the significant official 
addresses of the Secretary of State and other 
high officers of the Department, and some other 
material such as notices of new legislation or 
new official publications of interest to persons 
working in the field. It will be indexed semi- 
annually. The table of contents printed on the 
front cover is broken down into departments or 
sections to facilitate ready reference. 

The Department of State Bulletin for the 
first half year of its existence contained 756 
double-column pages and constituted, I be- 
lieve, a remarkably full official record of Ameri- 
can foreign policy for that period as set forth 
by the President and the Secretary of State 
and as carried out by the Department of State. 
We in the Department find it invaluable for 
constant reference, and we hope that it will 
become a widely known and freely used source 
in all the larger libraries, special or general. 
The number of paid subscriptions—and the 
yearly rate is only $2.75—has already shown 
a marked increase over the totals for its two 
predecessors, Press Releases and Treaty Infor- 
mation, combined. 

It is not of course possible to publish all im- 
portant diplomatic correspondence while ne- 
gotiations are in progress, The definitive and 
final printed record of the determination of 
foreign policy by the President through the 
Secretary of State, the Department, and the 
Foreign Service is to be found in those ample 
annual volumes, Papers Relating to the Foreign 
Relations of the United States, better known 
by their popular title, Foreign Relations. 
These volumes contain simply the diplomatic 
correspondence itself, with no editorial com- 
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ments or official interpretations. They are or- 
ganized into general and country sections, with 
subdivisions on particular subjects or cases, 
They are indexed, and they have on their front 
pages generous lists of the papers included to 
make it possible to locate what the searcher 
is looking for without reading all the docu- 
ments. What is perhaps more important, the 
Foreign Relations volumes are a substantially 
complete record of American diplomacy for 
the year in question. By departmental order 
the compilers are authorized to omit only need- 
less details, matters which would embarrass 
pending negotiations or which would betray 
confidences reposed in the Department, items 
which might needlessly offend other nationali- 
ties or countries, or expressions of personal 
opinion not adopted by the Department. The 
compilers of Foreign Relations are not author- 
ized to omit papers in order to conceal what 
they might feel were defects of policy. Wa 
follow the now established custom of consult- 
ing foreign governments before printing any 
of their notes or memoranda. As Secretary 
Hull has expressed it, “this Government cannot 
undertake to make public confidential commu- 
nications without the permission of the govern- 
ment which reposed confidence in this Govern- 
ment.” But most foreign governments, like 
the policy officers of the Department itself, have 
been remarkably liberal in refraining from 
objection, and in consequence the Foreign Re- 
lations volumes produced during the last few 
years are noteworthy for their comprehensive- 
ness, objectivity, and usefulness. 

These volumes are now being issued about 
15 years after the events with which they are 
concerned. The 1925 volumes will come out 
this year. This 15-year gap was arrived at 
only by accident—the World War delayed the 
entire publishing program, and we have never 
been able to recover the ground lost. The De- 
partment hopes however to be able to publish 
its correspondence somewhat more promptly in 
years to come if the gap can be closed without 
prejudicing the completeness of the compilation. 

Of the various supplements to the Foreign 
Relations series you may be familiar with the 
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several World War volumes which are now 
constantly cited by authorities on the period 
of American neutrality, 1914 to 1917, and with 
the two Lansing Papers volumes which ap- 
peared early in the present year and were 
widely commented on. in the daily press. The 
latter volumes contain several hundred pages 
of correspondence between President Wilson 
and his war-time Secretary of State that is in- 
valuable in understanding the critical days of 
1914 to 1920. This was correspondence which 
Mr. Lansing placed in his personal files and 
took with him when he left the Department. 
It was returned to the Department after Mr. 
Lansing’s death by members of his family, 
but as it was received too late to be used in 
compiling the Foreign Relations: World War 
volumes it had to be printed separately. 

The Foreign Relations volumes have been 
published regularly from 1861 with a gap of 
only 1 year, 1869, but many of the early is- 
sueg were so superficial and so clogged with 
inconsequentialities that the series has not al- 
ways been respected by the scholarly world. 
The volumes for the years since 1914 are, we 
believe, worthy of the best traditions of Amer- 
ican diplomacy. 

The quarterly pamphlet, Publications of the 
Department of State, which any librarian may 
receive regularly for the asking, lists most of 
the pamphlets and periodicals issued by the 
Department since October 1, 1929, when a new 
publishing program was adopted and the serial 
numbering of our publications was begun. It 
lists the annual Register of the Department of 
State, which shows the organization of the 
Department; the quarterly Foreign Service 
List, which contains the names and posts of 
all American Foreign Service officers; the 
monthly Diplomatic List of foreign diplo- 
matic representatives at Washington; and the 
annual Foreign Consular Offices in the United 
States. It lists the Arbitration Series, the 
Commercial Policy Series, the Conference 
Series, the various regional series, the Map 
Series, and other series treating of varied 
aspects of the Department’s work, It also lists 
recent issues of the Treaty Series, which con- 
23575240 ——8 
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tain the texts of treaties to which the United 
States is a party, and of the Executive Agree- 
ment Series, as well as Dr. Hunter Miller’s 
monumental treaty edition, 7’reaties and Other 
International Acts of the United States of 
America. This treaty edition, of which five 
volumes covering the period 1776 to 1852 have 
already been published, will include not only 
the texts of American treaties—some of them 
being printed here fully and accurately for the 
first. time—but also abundant notes of a textual 
and procedural character. Compiled by a 
great lawyer and scholar, this American treaty 
edition already surpasses in accuracy and 
scholarship all similar publications of other 
foreign offices. 

Under special mandate from the Congress the 
Department of State is publishing the Jerri- 
torial Papers of the United States, For nearly 
a century the territories were administratively 
under the Department of State and the relevant 
records were of course in the Department’s files. 
The compilation and publication of the official 
records of the continental territories of the 
United States, beginning with the Northwest 
Territory, under the able editorship of Dr. 
Clarence E. Carter, will make those records 
available to the many historians, genealogists, 
and searchers in the field of local history who 
cannot make constant visits to Washington to 
use the original papers themselves. Dr. Carter 
has already completed one preliminary volume 
and seven volumes of texts containing papers 
for the Northwest, Southwest, Mississippi, and 
Indiana Territories—volumes which have been 
most favorably reviewed in the learned journals. 

The Department of State no longer adminis- 
ters the territories of the United States, but 
it still retains some of its other early functions 
that have no relation to the determination of 
foreign policy. One of these functions is the 
publication of the laws. The ponderous vol- 
umes entitled United States Statutes at Large 
are still edited in the Department under the 
direction of the Secretary of State, and the same 
agency is responsible for the publication of the 
laws in the pamphlet or “slip law” form. 

I wish that I might describe to you more of 
the approximately 1,500 publications which the 
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Government Printing Office has printed for the 
Department of State since 1929. The titles are, 
however, in our printed quarterly list, which 
may be obtained, as I have said, from the De- 
partment upon request. I also wish that time 
permitted my mentioning some of the ways in 
which the State Department is endeavoring to 
be of assistance to American libraries in the 
procurement of books and periodicals from 
abroad. We have cooperated with the Library 
of Congress by negotiating a series of agree- 
ments with other countries for the exchange of 
official publications, and there is a constant ex- 
change of correspondence with American dip- 
lomatic and consular offices abroad on the 
procurement of official documents for the use 
of our Government—especially of the Library 
of Congress. The Department has recently 
been making a determined effort to secure war- 
time material—posters, regulations, decrees, no- 
tices, and propaganda documents—to enrich the 
collections of the Library of Congress. The 
effect of recent British restrictions on exports 
upon the flow of learned and scientific publica- 
tions from Germany to the United States has 
received the earnest attention of the Depart- 
ment, and appropriate representations have 
been made to the British Foreign Office by the 
American Embassy at London. The Depart- 
ment has kept closely in touch with the Li- 
brarian of Congress, who in turn has worked 
closely with officers of the American Library 
Association, and an amicable solution of the 
blockade problem which will insure the con- 
tinued flow of many important publications 
from Germany seems to be in sight. 

With respect to the future I may say that the 
Department plans to continue its efforts to make 
The Department of State Bulletin such a satis- 
factory source of reference on American foreign 
policy that it will be recognized as indispensable 
in every general library, and to maintain the 
Foreign Relations series as a “substantially com- 
plete” definitive record of the foreign relations 
of thisGovernment. The Department also plans 
to bring out in several volumes the urgently 
needed continuation of John Bassett Moore’s 
famous Digest of International Law, a new Di- 
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gest of International Law now being compiled 
by the Department’s able Legal Adviser, Mr, 
Hackworth. The new Digest will begin where 
the old one left off, at 1906. 

Mention should also be made of the long- 
awaited documentary history of the Paris Peace 
Conference of 1919. American scholars and 
publicists have long been urging, and the De- 
partment has for several years been ready to 
undertake, the publication of the voluminous 
records of American participation in the 1919 
Conference. The general public as well as the 
scholarly world is interested as never before in 
learning what really happened at Paris. A 
whole literature of unofficial accounts, diaries, 
memoirs, biographies, and commentaries is 
growing up around the Conference, but much of 
that literature is of necessity based upon sur- 
mise, speculation, or memory because the basic 
framework of the story’s structure, the official 
documentation, is so largely lacking. No major 
government has as yet made more than a frag- 
mentary publication of its official Peace Con- 
ference records. The Department made a con- 
certed effort in 1938 to obtain permission in 
principle from the other governments repre- 
sented on the famous Council of Four for the 
publication of the important minutes and pro- 
ceedings of the various bodies of the Paris Con- 
ference. That permission was finally obtained 
somewhat more than a year ago; appropriations 
from Congress were asked and granted; the 
work of compilation has commenced; and the 
first two volumes should appear early in 1942. 

It is apparent from what I have said that the 
publication program of the Department of State 
is by no means a static one. The Department is 
always ready to modify, restrict, or expand its 
publications if by so doing it can better serve 
the needs of the officials and the public who use 
them. Certainly no professional group is in a 
better position than the librarians to suggest, 
to comment, or even to criticize, as to the effec- 
tiveness and usefulness of the printed records 
which a Government department is producing, 
and I am certain that the Department of State 
does and will continue to welcome suggestions 
from the country’s librarians. 
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APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE FOR THE 
FISCAL YEAR 1941 


The first of the following tables shows the 
increases and decreases in the State Depart- 
ment’s appropriations for the 1941 fiscal year as 
compared with 1940 fiscal year. The second 
table shows increases and decreases made by 


RECAPITULATION OF TABLE NO. I 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE APPROPRIATIONS FOR FiscaL YEAR 1941 ComparEp WirTH 1940 


(Regular Annual Appropriations) 


Congress in the 1941 budget estimates submitted 
by the President. 

The Department’s appropriation bill for 1941 
was approved by the President on May 14, 1940. 


























Appropriation title Sa Apepepeiesians aan} Bish Reasons for increases or decreases 
Department Proper. ------.-- $2, 921, 000 | $2, 871, 260 +$49, 740 | See attached statement of details. 
Foreign Service__....-.------ 13, 784, 500 | 13, 116, 075 +668, 425 | See attached statement of details. 
Foreign Service Buildings - - -.- 300, 000 750, 000 — 450, 000 | General decrease. 
International Obligations- - - -- 3, 120,000 | 5,006,505 | —1, 886, 505 | See attached statement of details. 
Granp ToTaL.....----- 20, 125, 500 | 21, 743, 840 | —1, 618, 340 | This apparent decrease is attributable 
entirely to the payment of $1,830,000 
to Panama, which is nonrecurring for 
1941, and to other nonrecurring items. 
TABLE NO. I 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE APPROPRIATIONS FOR Fiscat YEAR 1941 CompParep WITH 1940 


(Regular Annual Appropriations) 





Appropriation title 


Appropriations 
for 1941 


Appropriations 
for 1940 


Increases (+), de- 
creases (—) for 1941 


Reasons for increases or decreases 





DEPARTMENT PROPER 
Salaries, Department of 
State. 


Contingent Expenses, De- 
partment of State. 


See footnotes at end of table. 





$2, 458, 500 


143, 000 





* 6$2,427,660 


* 138, 300 





+$30, 840 


+4, 700 





Increases allowed were $62,840 for 27 
additional permanent positions; $9,500 
for reallocations; and $8,500 for re- 
ducing the deficit which is now 
required to be covered by ry age 
These total increases were offset by a 
decrease of $50,000 which was made 
in the a for the Trade 
Agreements Division pending exten- 
sion of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act. This item is to be given 
further consideration. 

Increases were allowed of $8,500 for 
travel; $1,319 for stationery, supplies, 
and postage; $750 for repairs to 
equipment; $250 for piecework trans- 
lations; $300 for newspapers; $500 for 
cultural objects for presentations; and 
$200 for ks and maps. These 
increases were offset by nonrecurring 
items of $7,119 contained in the 1940 
serene and not repeated in 
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Appropriation title 


Appropriations 
for 1941 


Increases (+-), de- 


Appropriations 
for 1940 creases (—) for 1941 


Reasons for increases or decreases 





DEPARTMENT PROPER—Con. 
Printing and Binding, De- 
partment of State. 


Passport Agencies, Depart- 
ment of State. 


Collecting and Editing Offi- 
cial Papers of the Terri- 
tories of the United 
States. 


Promotion of Foreign Trade 
(Reciprocity Committee). 


ToTtaL DEPARTMENT 
PROPER. 


ForeEIGN SERVICE 
Salaries of Ambassadors and 
Ministers. 


Salaries of Foreign Service 
Officers. 


See footnotes at end of table. 


$237, 000 


57, 500 


25, 000 


* $225, 500 +$11, 500 


60, 000 — 2, 500 


19, 800 +5, 200 





2, 921, 000 


2, 871, 260 +49, 740 





660, 000 


4, 166, 000 





650, 000 +10, 000 


4, 163, 100 +2, 900 





Increases were allowed as follows: $8, 500 
for the last volume of Damages in 
International Law; $2,500 for print. 
ing the reply brief in the utch 
Florins case; $2,000 for revised edition 
of the amp hiet “Department of 
State;” 500" for Cultural Relations 
Division pamphlets; $2,500 for Trade 
Agreements Division’ pamphlets; 
$1,500 for List of Treaties; $700 for 
congressional documents; $1,987 for 
the Foreign Service; $2,009 for bind- 
ing and rebinding; and $3,514 for 
forms, letterheads, memorandum pads, 
and miscellaneous items. These in- 
creases were offset by nonrecurrin 
items of $14,210 contained in the 19 
hea and not repeated in 


The decrease of $2,500 reduces the 
allowance for aweeerty employees 
from $6,800 to $4, 

In addition to the si. 800 appropriated 
for 1940 there was a balance of $1,386 
available from 1939. Therefore, the 
actual increase for 1941 over funds 
available for 1940 is $3,814. This 
increase is for printing and binding. 
This entire project is carried on under 
a special authorization of Congress 

The appropriation for carrying on this 
work during 1941 will be provided 
under the funds made available to the 
Tariff Commission. Therefore, for 

urposes of comparison the sum of 
$4 43,000 appropriated under the State 
Department for 1940 has been con- 
sidered as a transfer to the Tariff 
Commission and omitted here. 


The increase of $10,000 results from a 
transfer to this appropriation of 
$15,000 for salaries while receiving 
instructions and in transit heretofore 
carried under Salaries, Foreign Serv- 
ice Officers, offset by a general 
crease of $5,000. The First Deficiency 
Bill for 1940 contains a provision 
yee the a me ane atv for Salaries 

ors and Ministers for 
1040. pose 1941 available for salary of 
a Minister to Australia. 

The net increase of $2,900 results from 
the following: Increases were allow 
of $56,300 for automatic promotions 
of Foreign Service Officers and $12,500 








for adjustment of salaries of officers 
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TABLE NO. I—Continued 
Appropriation title Apugepeaiiens Speperiens Poveeiemr ah 7 Le Reasons for increases or decreases 
500 16N SeRvice—Contd. 
s in te of Foreign Service formerly under the Departments of 
rint- Officers—Contd. Commerce and Agriculture who were 
utch transferred to the Department of 
ition State under the Reorganization Plan. 
i of These increases were offset by a de- 
ions crease of $50,000 estimated as a 
rade saving under the reorganization, and 
lets; a general decrease of $900 which was 
) for made by Congress, and by the trans- 
for fer of $15,000 for salaries while re- 
ind- ceiving instructions and in transit 
for from this appropriation to Salaries of 
ads, ' Ambassadors and Ministers. 
} In- Transportation, Foreign $723, 000 | * $688, 155 + $34, 845 | This increase of $34,845 results from 
Tin; Service. increases of $17,800 for travel of 
19) Ambassadors and Ministers, $11,000 
1 in for temporary details, and $25,000 
for home leaves, offset by decreases of 
the $2,500 for travel of supervisors of 
yees construction, $5,380 estimated savings 
on average costs of transfers as a 
ated result of the reorganization, and 
»386 $11,075, for local transportation and 
the travel within districts transferred 
inds to Contingent Expenses, Foreign 
This Service. 
ing. Office and Living Quarters, | 2, 153, 000 | * 2, 178, 194 —25, 194 | An increase of $10,510 was granted for 
ander Foreign Service. 18 additional American clerks at 
Ss approximately $570 each. Reduc- 
this tions were made as follows: $11,900 
ided (10 allowances at average of $1,190) 
) the for cancelation of appointments of 10 
for additional officers provided for 1940 
1 of who were not required after the 
tate reorganization; $9,000 for discon- 
con- tinuance of living quarters allowances 
i at certain posts at which Govern- 
ment-owned quarvers are being pro- 
. vided; $8,458 for discontinuance of 
office rent at posts where Govern- 
ment-owned quarters are being pro- 
vided; $4,346 for savings under 
reorganization; and a general cut of 
$2,000 made by Congress. 
m & Cost. of Living Allowances, 338, 500 300, 000 +38, 500 | An increase of $37,020 was granted for 
of Foreign Service. officers and clerks formerly under the 
ving Departments of Commerce and Agri- 
fore culture, and an increase of $1,480 for 
erv- additional clerks for 1941. 
de- Representation Allowances, 150, 000 140, 000 +10,000 | The increase of $10,000 will permit 
ncy oreign Service, allowances to several consular posts 
sion not now receiving allowances and will 
ries allow small sums to be granted to 
for Diplomatic Secretaries who are called 
y of upon to incur representation expenses. 
Foreign Service Retirement 609, 000 199, 400 +409, 600 | This increase under the amended retire- 
rom and Disability Fund. ment law is to provide appropriations 
wed to maintain the retirement fund in 
ions full force and effect. 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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Appropriation title 


Appropriations 
for 1941 


Appropriations 
for 1940 


Increases"(+-), de- 
creases (—) for 1941 


Reasons for increases or decreases 





Forrrcn Segvice—Contd. — 
Salaries, Foreign Service 
Clerks. 


Miscellaneous Salaries and 
Allowances, Foreign Serv- 
ice. 


Contingent Expenses, For- 
eign Service. 


Emergencies Arising in the 
Diplomatic and Consular 
Service. 


Torat ForrIGn SERVICE 


Forr1cn SERVICE BUILDINGS 
Founp. 


INTERNATIONAL OBLIGATIONS 
United States Contributions 
to International Commis- 
sions, Congresses, and 
Bureaus, 


Convention for Promotion 
of Inter-American Cul- 
tural Relations. 


International Boundary 
Commission, United 
States and Mexico (Reg- 
ular Commission). 


See footnotes at end of table. 


$2, 837, 000 


697, 000 


1, 226, 000 


225, 000 


*$2, 730, 672 


710, 554 


* 1, 181, 000 


175, 000 


+$106, 328 


+45, 000 


+50, 000 





13, 784, 500 


13, 116, 075 


+668, 425 





300, 000 


750, 000 


— 450, 000 








1, 083, 000 


2, 883, 655 








—1, 800, 655 





a 


Increases were allowed of $50,000 for 
promotions and $50,280 for addi- 
tional clerks, offset by a decrease of 
$28,802 for temporary clerks. Also, 
the sum of $34,850 ¢ was transferred 
to this gg Pact oe from the appro- 
priation Miscellaneous Salaries and 
Allowances, Foreign Service, to per- 
mit reclassification of certain miscel- 
laneous employees performing clerical 
duties. 

Increases were allowed of $15,000 for 
adjustments of salaries, and $5,726 
for additional employees, offset by 
the sum of $34,280 ¢ transferred from 
this appropriation to the appropria- 
tion for Salaries, Foreign Service 
Clerks. 

The increase of $45,000 was allowed for 
the following purposes: stationery 
and supplies, $7,075; binders, $2,336; 
flags, $1,000; packing cases, $50; 
telephone service, $4,000; freight, 
$10,000; burial expenses, $1,000; 
motor vehicles, $2,150; radios, $864; 
machines and equipment, $5,000; 


transfer to this appropriation from 
i iaaaa Foreign Service, $11,- 
5. 


General increase. 


General decrease. 


This decrease results from the following: 
Increases of $392 for the Cape Spartel 
Light; $43,891.74 for the Pan Ameri- 
can Union; and $78 for the Inter- 
national Council of Scientific Unions, 
Radio Union; Decreases of $10,000 
for —— of participation in meet- 
ings of the Interparliamentary Union; 
$5,016.74 for the International Labor 
Organization (increase of $12,850.26 
for the quota and decrease of $17,867 
for travel); and a nonrecurring item 
of $1,830,000 for payment to Panama, 

This increase is necessary for additional 
expenses in connection with the 
ratification of the convention by 
additional countries. 

The increase is required for additional 
expenses required by the regular 
Commission in connection with the 
operation and maintenance of com- 
pleted construction projects. 
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TABLE NO. I—Continued 





Appropriation title 


Appropriations 
for 1941 


Increases (+), de- 


Appropriations 
for 1940 creases (—) for 1941 


Reasons for increases or decreases 





INTERNATIONAL OBLIGATIONS— 
Continued. 
Rio Grande Rectification 
Project. 


Lower Rio Grande Flood 
Control Project. 

Rio Grande Canalization 
Project. 

Fence Construction Inter- 
national Boundary Com- 
mission, United States 
and Mexico. 

International Boundary 
Commission, United 
States and Canada and 
Alaska and Canada. 

Salaries and Expenses, In- 
ternational Joint Com- 
mission, United States 
and Great Britain. 

Special atid Technical In- 
vestigations, Interna- 
tional Joint Commission, 
United States and Great 
Britain. 

International 
Commission. 


Fisheries 


Pacific Salmon Fisheries 
Commission. 

Cooperation with American 
Republics. 


Eighth American Scientific 

ongress. 

Seventh Assembly of Int’l 
Union of Geodesy and 
Geophysics. 

International Seed Testing 


Congress. 

Alaskan International High- 
way Commission. 

Eighth Pan American 
Child Congress. 

First Pan American Hous- 
ing Congress. 

International Committee 
on Political Refugees. 

Third International Con- 
gress for Microbiology. 

Mixed Claims Commission, 
United States and Ger- 
many. 

Payment to the Govern- 
ment of Nicaragua. 

Agrarian Claims Commis- 
sion, United States and 
Mexico. 

Second Inter-American Ra- 
dio Conference, Santiago, 
Chile. 


See footnotes at end of table. 





$950, 000 
500, 000 


35, 000 
120, 500 


500, 000 
25, 000 


42, 000 


37, 500 


47, 000 


— 5, 000 
+120, 500 


— 85, 000 
— 4, 500 


— 500 


— 5, 000 











1939 appropriation was continued avail- 
able for 1940 and 1941. No new 
funds appropriated. 

General increase in construction work. 


Nonrecurring. 


Increase is for the United States share 
of installing lights in the four bound- 
ary range mark towers in Boundary 
Bay, Washington. 

This decrease results from the elimina- 
tion of certain salaries and an adjust- 
ment in others. 


This increase is for investigations on 
eastern tributaries of the Milk River. 


This increase is for extending the period 
of vessel operations at sea in order 
that more extensive data may be 
acquired with respect to the halibut 
fisheries. 

General decrease made by Congress. 

New appropriation for initiating a pro- 
gram of cooperation with American 
republics. 

Nonrecurring. 


Nonrecurring. 


Nonrecurring. 
Nonrecurring. 
Nonrecurring. 
Nonrecurring. 
Nonrecurring. 
Nonrecurring. 


Nonrecurring. 


Nonrecurring. 


Nonrecurring. 


Nonrecurring. 
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TABLE NO. I—Continued 





(+), de- 


Appropriations | Appropriations | Increases 
Appropriation title for 1941 for 1940 creases (—) for 1941 Reasons for increases or decreases 





INTERNATIONAL OBLIGATIONS— 
Continued. 
Meeting of Treasury Repre- 
sentatives, Guatemala. 


$2, 750 — $2, 750 | Nonrecurring. 





Tota INTERNATIONAL | $3, 120,000 | 5, 006, 505 | —1, 886, 505 


OBLIGATIONS. 





This apparent decrease is attributable 
entirely to the payment of $1,830,000 
to Panama, which is nonrecurring 
for 1941, and to other nonrecurring 
items. 


Granp ToTAL 20, 126, 500 | 21, 743, 840 | —1, 618, 340 

















APPROPRIATION FOR FornIGN SERVICE Pay ADJUSTMENT 
(Contained in Independent Offices Appropriation Bill) 





: Appropriations | Appropriations | Increases (+), de- 
Appropriation title for 1941 for 1940 creases (—) for 1941 Reasons for increases or de€reases 





Foreign Service 


Pay Adjustment Decrease is due to savings resulting 


from depreciation of foreign cur- 
rencies. 


$1, 280, 000 | $1, 400,000 | —$120, 000 

















TABLE NO. I—PART 2 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE APPROPRIATIONS FOR FiscaL YEAR 1941 Comparep Wits 1940 


(Supplemental and Deficiency Appropriations) 





Appropriation title Appropriations for 1941 Avepepe 





DEPARTMENT PROPER These supplemental appropria- 


Salaries, Department of State 
Contingent 


ToTraL DEPARTMENT PROPER 


Forricn Servicp 
ries, Foreign Service Clerks 


xpenses, Department of State 


tions were provided after the 
1941 budget was submitted. 
It is impossible to indicate at 
the present time whether simi- 
lar supplemental and defi- 
ciency appropriations will be 
required for 1941. 


Contingent Expenses, Foreign Service 
Emergencies Arising in the Diplomatic and Consular Service 


Torau Foreign SERVICE 


INTERNATIONAL OBLIGATIONS 
First Inter-American Congress on Indian Life 


Granp Tora. or SUPPLEMENTALS AND DEFICIENCIES 1, 101, 387 











* Inclusive of funds transferred to these appropriations from the Departments of Commerce and Agriculture for activities of those Departments which 
ion. 


were consolidated with the De ment of State under the reorganizat: 
we. oe ary pe the ade Agreements Division, which was a separate appropriation for 1940, while for 1941 it has been consolidated with ‘‘Sal- 
, De ment o , 
¢ The sum of $34,280 was actually transferred, and an additional sum of $570 was provided for adjustments of the salaries of employees transferred to 
the rates fixed for clerks. 
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TABLE NO. II 


DEPARTMENT OF STaTE—FiscaL YEAR 1941 





Appropriation title 


Approved by 

President for 

submission to 
Congress 


Appropriation 
approved by 
ongress 


Increase (+) 
Decrease (—) 





DEPARTMENT OF STATE: 
Salaries, Department of State 
Contingent Expenses, Department of State 
Printing and Binding, Department of State 
Passport Agencies, Department of State 
Collecting and Editing Official Papers of Territories of the United 
States. 


ToTaL, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Forricn SERVICE: 
Salaries, Ambassadors and Ministers 
Salaries, Foreign Service Officers 
Transportation, Foreign Service 
Office and Living Quarters, Foreign Service 
Cost of Living Allowances, Foreign Service 
Representation Allowances, Foreign Service 
Foreign Service Retirement and Disability Fund 
Salaries, Foreign Service Clerks 
Miscellaneous Salaries, Foreign Service 
Contingent Expenses, Foreign Service 
Emergency Fund 


Tota, Forr1cn SERVICE 
Forricn Service Burtpines Funp 


INTERNATIONAL OBLIGATIONS: 

Contributions, Quotas, etc 

Convention for the Promotion of Inter-American Cultural Relations_ 

Mexican Boundary Commission: 
Regular Commission 
Lower Rio Grande Flood Control 
Rio Grande Canalization 

International Boundary Commission, United States and Canada and 
Alaska and Canada. 

International Joint Commission, United States and Great Britain: 
Salaries and Expenses 
Special and Technical Investigations 

International Fisheries Commission 

International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission 

Cooperation with the American Republics 


Tora, INTERNATIONAL OBLIGATIONS 


Granp ToTaL 


$2, 562, 560 
164, 500 
245, 000 

60, 000 
25, 000 


$2, 458, 500 
143, 000 
237, 000 

57, 500 
25, 000 


4— $104, 060 





3, 057, 060 


2, 921, 000 


— 136, 060 





665, 000 


660, 000 
4, 166, 000 
723, 000 
2, 153, 000 
338. 


— 5, 000 
— 900 
— 23, 500 





13, 784, 500 





300, 000 





1, 112, 966 
94, 540 


198, 000 

1, 000, 000 
500, 000 
43, 000 


19, 600 
50, 000 
31, 500 
40, 000 
291, 940 


1, 083, 000 
94, 500 


198, 000 
950, 000 
500, 000 





3, 381, 546 








— 261, 546 








20, 841, 006 


20, 125, 500 


—715, 506 





4 This figure includes a $50,000 decrease made b ae gg pending the extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. Since that act has now 


been extended, this item will be given further consideration. 
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PROPOSED TRANSFER OF IMMIGRA- 
TION AND NATURALIZATION SERV- 
ICE TO DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


The following is an excerpt from the message 
of the President of the United States to the 
Congress May 22, 1940, transmitting Reorgan- 
ization Plan No. V, which provides for the 
transfer of immigration and naturalization 
functions from the Department of Labor to the 
Department of Justice: 

“This Plan provides for transferring the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service from 
the Department of Labor to the Department of 
Justice. While it is designed to afford more 
effective control over aliens, this proposal does 
not reflect any intention to deprive them of their 
civil liberties or otherwise to impair their legal 
status. This reorganization will enable the 
Government to deal quickly with those aliens 
who conduct themselves in a manner that con- 
flicts with the public interest. No monetary 
savings are anticipated.” 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE BULLETIN 


The following is quoted from Reorganization 
Plan No. V: 


“TMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE 


“Section 1. Transfer of Immigration and 
Naturalization Service.—The Immigration and 
Naturalization Service of the Department of 
Labor (including the Office of the Commissioner 
of Immigration and Naturalization) and its 
functions are transferred to the Department of 
Justice and shall be administered under the 
direction and supervision of the Attorney Gen- 
eral. All functions and powers of the Secretary 
of Labor relating to the administration of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service and 
its functions or to the administration of the 
immigration and naturalization laws are trans- 
ferred to the Attorney General. In the event 
of disagreement between the head of any de- 
partment or agency and the Attorney General 
concerning the interpretation or application of 
any law pertaining to immigration, naturaliza- 
tion, or nationality, final determination shall be 
made by the Attorney General.” 


REPATRIATION OF AMERICAN CITIZENS 


[Released to the press May 27] ; : 
Mr. Alexander C. Kirk, American Chargé in 


Berlin, reported that the German Foreign Office 
had acknowledged the receipt of his notes trans- 
mitting the information about the S. S. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt proceeding from New York to 
Galway, Ireland, and return for the purpose of 
repatriating American citizens. The Foreign 
Office stated it had not failed to inform the ap- 
propriate domestic authorities of their contents. 

The British Foreign Office informed Ambas- 
sador Kennedy that the attention of the compe- 
tent authorities of the United Kingdom had 
been drawn to the contents of his note. The 
Foreign Office gave assurance that no hindrance 
would be offered so far as the British were con- 


cerned to this vessel either upon its outward or 
upon its homeward voyage. 


The following regulation has been codified 
under Title 22: Foreign Relations; Chapter I: 
Department of State; and Subchapter A: The 
Department, in accordance with the require- 
ments of the Federal Register and the Code of 
Federal Regulations: 


Part 55C—Trave. 


§55C.4. American vessels in combat areas— 
(c) Vessels authorized to evacuate American 
citizens and those under direction of American 
Red Cross—(2) The S. 8S. Washington. The 
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S, 8. Washington has, by arrangement with the 
appropriate authorities of the United States 
Government, been commissioned to proceed into 
and through the combat area defined by the 
President in his proclamation numbered 2394, 
of April 10, 1940,’ in order to evacuate citizens 
of the United States who are in imminent 
danger to their lives as a result of combat oper- 
ations incident to the present war. Therefore, 
in accordance with paragraph (4)* of the regu- 
lations which the Secretary of State issued on 
November 6, 1939, and amended on April 10, 
1940,° the provisions of the President’s procla- 
mation of April 10, 1940, do not apply to the 
voyage which the S. S. Washington has been 
commissioned to undertake for the aforesaid 
purpose. (Sec. 3, Public Res. 54, 76th Cong., 
2d sess., Nov. 4, 1939; Proc. No. 2394, April 10, 
1940) 
Corpett Hout, 
Secretary of State. 
May 28, 1940. 


[Released to the press May 28] 

The S. S. Washington, sailing from New 
York on May 30, will be instructed to call at 
Bordeaux and Lisbon en route to Genoa to pick 
up Americans there who wish to return to the 
United States, 

{Released to the press May 31] 

The S. S. Washington has been dispatched 
at the instance of the Government of the United 
States to France to repatriate American citi- 
zens and their families. She will proceed to 
Bordeaux where Americans have been advised 
to gather. The Washington is proceeding with- 
out convoy, with no passengers or cargo or mail 
for Bordeaux except two representatives of the 
Red Cross and a shipment of Red Cross medi- 
cal supplies and clothing. She will proceed 





"5 BF. R. 1390. 

*This regulation which appeared as paragraph (4) 
in “Regulations under section 3 of the joint resolution 
of Congress approved November 4, 1939” (4 F. R. 4510), 
has been designated as § 55C.4 (c) under Title 22 for 
codification purposes. 
°5 BF. R. 1401, 
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with the American flag prominently displayed 
and fully lighted at night. The necessary au- 
thorization has been given under the provisions 
of the Neutrality Act, and all belligerent gov- 
ernments have been advised that the American 
Government expects the vessel to proceed with- 
out molestation or delay on the part of the 
military, naval, or air forces of any belligerent. 
After leaving Bordeaux and calling at Lisbon, 
she may proceed to Genoa if she has passenger 
accommodations available. 

The S. S. Manhattan will sail June 1 from 
Genoa direct for the United States with a full 
emergency passenger list. The officers of the 
United States Government in Italy and in Swit- 
zerland several days ago were advised to notify 
all Americans who may remain in those coun- 
tries after the Manhattan sails and who desire 
to return to the United States to proceed im- 
mediately to Bordeaux where they may catch 
the Washington. 

The S. S. President Roosevelt is due the 
night of May 31 at Galway, Ireland, and will 
immediately take on passengers and return. 

There are other American passenger ships 
in the Mediterranean bound for the United 
States, loaded to capacity with passengers. 
They are the President Harrison from Port 
Said for New York; the Exchorda and Excam- 
bion from eastern Mediterranean and Italian 
ports for New York. There are also 20-odd 
freighters bound from Black Sea and eastern 
Mediterranean ports, many of which carry from 
10 to 20 passengers and all of which are bound 
west for American ports. 

Very few, if any, Americans who desire to 
return to the United States remain in Italy, 
the Balkans, or the Levant—or will remain 
after noon of June 1. 

Attention is called to the Department’s press 
statement of May 15, 1940,'° which pointed out 
the numerous warnings which have been issued 
to Americans of dangerous situations, and in- 
vitations to leave war areas in Europe. 


” See the Bulletin of May 18, 1940 (Vol. II, No. 47), 
pp. 542-543. 
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TRAVEL OF AMERICAN CITIZENS IN 
BELLIGERENT AIRCRAFT OVER 
CERTAIN CANADIAN PROVINCES 


The following regulation has been codified 
under Title 22: Foreign Relations; Chapter I: 
Department of State; and Subchapter A: The 
Department, in accordance with the require- 
ments of the Federal Register and the Code of 
Federal Regulations: 


Part 55C—TRAvEL 


Pursuant to the authority contained in the 
President’s Proclamation No. 2374, of Novem- 
ber 4, 1939, issued pursuant to section 1 of the 
Neutrality Act of 1939, I, Cordell Hull, Secre- 
tary of State of the United States, hereby pre- 





| The American Republics | 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE BULLETIN 


scribe the following regulation, amending the 
regulations issued on November 6, 1939," as 
amended by regulations issued on November 17, 
1939, and December 14, 1939,'° relating to 
travel on belligerent vessels: 

§ 55C.3 American nationals in combat areas— 
(h) Travel in belligerent aircraft over certain 
Canadian provinces. American nationals may 
travel in belligerent aircraft over the Canadian 
provinces of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and 
Prince Edward Island. (Sec. 1, Public Res. 54, 
76th Cong., 2d sess., approved Nov. 4, 1939; 
Proc. No. 2374, Nov. 4, 1939) 

Corpett Hutt, 
Secretary of State. 
May 29, 1940. 


WARNINGS TO AMERICAN CITIZENS AGAINST THE 
“SPANISH SWINDLE” 


[Released to the press May 27] 

The American consul general at Mexico 
City, Mr. James B. Stewart, informed the De- 
partment that only a few days ago he learned 
of three cases of American citizens who had be- 
come involved in the so-called “Spanish Swin- 
dle.” The consul general reports that in one 
case, unfortunately, the American actually came 
to Mexico City and paid out more than $3,000 
in United States currency before he learned that 
he had been swindled. In the other two cases, 
the consul general was able to warn the pro- 
spective victims in time to prevent them from 
actually paying out money. 

Mr. Stewart has called attention to the fact 
that the swindle has been carried on in Mexico 
for a number of years, and in spite of the fact 
that the Mexican authorities, with the cooper- 
ation and assistance of the American consulate 
general, have been successful in apprehending 
several operators of the fraud, the swindlers 
are becoming more and more active. For this 


reason, the Department is desirous of giving the 
widest possible publicity to the fraud in the 
hope that it may be stopped. 

There follows the text of a warning sheet 
prepared by the consul general at Mexico City, 
which is being circulated in cities from whence 
victims are known to have come, containing 
some details of the working of this swindle: 


“It is known that certain anonymous persons 
resident in this city have been approached by 
swindlers resident in Mexico engaged in a 
fraudulent scheme for obtaining funds from 
residents of the United States. The methods 
used appear to be essentially the same as those 
employed in the well known Spanish Swindle,— 
that is, a person in Mexico who does not reveal 
his true identity and who represents himself to 
be in distressing circumstances (usually impris- 


4 22 CFR 55C.1-2. (4 F. R. 4500) 
* 22 CFR 55C.2-3 (b)-(f) (1)-(4). (4 F. R, 4640) 
“22 CFR 55C.3 (f) (5). (4 F. R. 4871) 
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oned) urgently appeals through the mails for 
financial aid in order that he may receive mental 
or physical relief, or both. The name and ad- 
dress of an intermediary in Mexico are given; 
and, according to statements in the correspond- 
ence, the intermediary will make all necessary 
arrangements for receiving the desired funds. 
In return for such pecuniary assistance thou- 
sands of dollars in reward are promised. 

“Tt is alleged, in much of the correspondence 
emanating from undiscovered sources in Mex- 
ico, that the successful outcome of the plan 
hinges upon certain papers or keys that have 
been placed in a secret compartment of a trunk 
or traveling bag, to which the person in Mexico 
is prevented, for various reasons, from gaining 
access. Elaborate instructions are usually 
given concerning the methods to be followed 
in removing the papers or keys from the secret 
compartment. 

“No doubt there are variations to the gen- 
eral plan of the scheme as outlined above, but 
the desired result is always the same, namely, 
the delivery of funds to a person in Mexico 
whose true identity is not revealed. 

“The American Consulate General in Mexico 
City has reported that persons in this City 
and in other parts of the United States have 
received letters from Mexico which read sub- 
stantially like this: : 

“Dear Sir: 

“A person who knows you and who has 
highly spoken about you has made me trust 
you a very delicate matter of which depends 
the entire future of my dear daughter as well 
as mine. 

“‘T am in prison sentenced for bankruptcy 
and I wish to know if you are willing to hel 
me save a sum of $285,000.00 dollars which 
have in bank bills inside of a secret place in 
a trunk that is deposited in a custom ra in 
North America. 

“‘As soon as I send you some undeniable 
evidence it is necessary for you to come here 
and pay the expenses incurred in connection 
with my process in order to lift the embargo 
on my baggage and thus recover a suit case 
which contains the necessary documents (a 
baggage check) that we need to take out the 
tr that contains the cash and which is 
— in a customs house in the United 
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“*To compensate you for all your troubles 
I will give you the te Part or Sain Sum. 

“‘Fearing that this letter may not come to 
your hands I will not sign my own name till 
I hear from you and then I will entrust you 
with all my secret. 

“‘For serious reasons that you will know 
later please reply via air mail. I beg you to 
treat this matter with the most absolute reserve 
and discretion. Due to the fact that I am in 
charge of the Prison’s school I can write you 
freely and in this way. 

“‘For the time being I am only signing “L”. 

“‘T cannot receive your reply directly to the 
prison so in case you accept the proposition 
please airmail your letter to a person of my 
entire trust who will deliver it to me safely and 
rapidly. This is his name and address. . .’ 


“The American consulate general cautions all 
persons to be on their guard against this old 
swindle, the perpetrators of which are extremely 
active at the present time. It has requested 
that the widest possible publicity be given to 
protect the American public from losses.” 


+++ 


ARGENTINA: ANNIVERSARY OF 
INDEPENDENCE 


[Released to the press May 31] 

Following is a translation of a message to 
President Roosevelt from the President of the 
Argentine Republic, Dr. Roberto M. Ortiz: 


“BuENos Ars, 
May 28, 1940. 
“THE PRESIDENT: 

“T am very sincerely grateful for Your Ex- 
cellency’s cordial greetings and good wishes on 
the occasion of the commemoration of our 
national anniversary. 


Rozerto M. Ortiz.” 


Legislation 


Supplemental Estimate of Appropriation for the De- 
partment of State, 1941: Communication from the 
President of the United States transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the Department 
of State, for the fiscal year 1941, amounting to $1,000,- 
(H. Doc, 788, 76th Cong., 8d sess.) 2 pp. 5¢. 














| Treaty Information 





Compiled by the Treaty Division 


ARBITRATION AND JUDICIAL 
SETTLEMENT 


Permanent Court of International Justice 


Union of South Africa 

There is quoted below the text of a circular 
letter from the League of Nations dated May 3, 
1940, regarding the termination by the Union 
of South Africa of the acceptance of the Op- 
tional Clause, article 36, paragraph 2, of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice and 
its acceptance thereof on new conditions: 


“T have the honour to inform you that the 
Minister of External Affairs of the Union of 
South Africa, by a communication dated April 
7th, 1940, has notified me of the termination by 
His Majesty’s Government in the Union of 
South Africa of their acceptance of the com- 
pulsory jurisdiction of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice (Article 36, paragraph 2, 
of the Statute of the Court), which was effected 
by a Declaration made on September 19th, 1929, 
and ratified by an instrument deposited with 
the Secretariat of the League of Nations on 
April 7th, 1930, subject to the exceptions and 
conditions contained in the said Declaration, for 
a period of ten years from the date of ratifica- 
tion, and thereafter until notice was given to 
terminate the acceptance (see C. L. 251. 1929. V. 
of October 3rd, 1929, and C. L. 60. 1930. V. of 
April 30th, 1930). 

“By another communication of the same date, 
the Minister of External Affairs of the Union 
of South Africa notified me of the further ac- 
ceptance of the compulsory jurisdiction of the 
Court by His Majesty’s Government in the 
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Union of South Africa. This communication 
reads as follows: 


“‘With reference to my declaration of to-day’s 
date, announcing the termination of His Ma- 
jesty’s Government in the Union of South Af. 
rica of their acceptance of the jurisdiction of 
the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
in conformity with paragraph 2 of Article 36 
of the Statute of the Court, I now have the 
honour to make the following declaration :— 

“On behalf of His Majesty’s Government in 
the Union of South Africa, I accept as com- 
pulsory ipso Feo and without special conven- 
tion, on condition of reciprocity, the jurisdic- 
tion of the Court in conformity with Article 
36, paragraph 2, of the Statute of the Court, 
until such time as notice may be given to termi- 
nate the acceptance, over all disputes arisi 
after the signing of the present declaration with 
regard to situations or facts subsequent to such 
signing, other than 

“ ‘disputes in regard to which the parties to 
the dispute have agreed or shall agree to have 
recourse to some other method of peaceful 
settlement, and 

“ ‘disputes with the Government of any other 
Member of the League which is a member of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations, all of 
which disputes shall be settled in such manner 
as the parties have agreed or shall agree, and 

“‘disputes with regard to questions which 
by international law fall exclusively within the 
jurisdiction of the Union of South Africa, and 

“ ‘disputes arising out of events occurrin 
during any period in which the Union of Sou 
Africa is engaged in hostilities as a belligerent, 

“‘and subject to the condition that His Ma- 
jesty’s Government in the Union of South Af- 
rica reserve the right to require that proceedings 
in the Court shall be suspended in respect of any 
dispute which has been submitted to and is 
under consideration by the Council of the 
League of Nations, provided that notice to sus- 
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pend is given after the dispute has been sub- 
mitted to the Council and is given within ten 
days of the notification of the initiation of the 
proceedings in the Court, and provided also 
that such suspension shall be limited to a period 
of twelve months or such longer period as 
may be agreed by the parties to the dispute or 
determined by a decision of all the Members of 
the Council other than the parties to the 
dispute.’ ” 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 


Convention and Protocols Adopted at the 
Conference for the Codification of Inter- 
national Law, The Hague, 1930 


Burma 

There is quoted below the text of a circular 
letter from the League of Nations dated May 
10, 1940, regarding the application to Burma 
of the Convention and Protocols adopted at 
the Conference for the Codification of Inter- 
national Law, The Hague, 1930: 


“T have the honour to inform you that the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs of His 
Majesty the King of Great Britain, Ireland 
and the British Dominions beyond the Seas, 
Emperor of India, has informed me that the 
following Convention and Protocols, signed at 
The Hague on April 12th, 1930, viz: 


“Convention on certain questions relating to 
the Conflict of Nationality Laws; 

“Protocol relating to Military Obligations in 
certain cases of Double Nationality ; 

“Protocol relating to a certain case of State- 
lessness ; 

“Special Protocol concerning Statelessness; 


in which Burma formerly participated as a 
part of India, should be regarded, by virtue 
of the signature and ratification thereof in 
respect of the United Kingdom, as applying 
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to Burma as a British overseas Territory, as 
from April 1st, 1937, on which date Burma 
was separated from India and acquired its new 
status. 

“Further, in view of the declaration made 
by India at the time of signature to the effect 
that His Britannic Majesty did not assume 
any obligation in respect of the territories 
in India of any Prince or Chief under His 
suzerainty, or the population of the said terri- 
tories, the application of the above-mentioned 
instruments to Burma as a British overseas 
Territory is subject, in accordance with Article 
29 of the Convention and with the correspond- 
ing Articles of the three Protocols, to the 
following reservation : 


“His Majesty the King does not assume any 
obligation in respect of the Karenni States, 
which are under His Majesty’s suzerainty, or 
the population of the said States.’ 


“This notification was received by the Secre- 
tariat of the League of Nations on April 23rd, 
1940.” 


LEGAL ASSISTANCE 


Protocol on Uniformity of Powers of Attor- 
ney Which Are To Be Utilized Abroad 


El Salvador 

By a communication dated May 22, 1940, the 
Director General of the Pan American Union 
informed the Secretary of State that on May 
21, 1940, the Minister of El Salvador in Wash- 
ington signed on behalf of his Government 
the Protocol on Uniformity of Powers of At- 
torney Which Are To Be Utilized Abroad, 
which was opened for signature at the Union 
on February 17, 1940. 

According to the information of the Depart- 
ment the protocol has been signed by El Sal- 
vador, Panama, and Venezuela. 
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COMMERCE 


Treaty of Commerce and Navigation With 
Iraq (Treaty Series No. 960) 


On May 29, 1940, the President proclaimed 
the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation be- 
tween the United States and Iraq, signed on 
December 3, 1938.1* The treaty will shortly 
be printed as Treaty Series No. 960. 


* See the Bulletin of May 25, 1940 (Vol. II, No. 48), 
p. 586. 
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